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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the educational statue of ethnic 
and racial minori;:ies in Alaska and draws attention to the ways 
demographic changes in Alaska may affect these groups. The Alaska 
Native population, as opposed to other ethnic minorities, is the 
focal point of this study. This is the largest minority group in the 
state and the one experiencing the greatest economic and social 
difficulties. This group has been growing in absolute size but not as 
a proportion of the general state population. A decline in world oil 
prices has caused the state to iDe less able to support the expensive 
delivery system developed during the 1970s to provide access to 
higher education in the remote villages where the majority of Alaska 
Natives live. Information in this report comes primarily from the 
1980 census of higher education collected by the Office of Civil 
Rights and the National Center for Educational Statistics. The 
information is organized into ten tabular presentations witr 
accompanying explanations. This report contains 12 references. 
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Foreword 



Seeing the forest for the trees and discerning the implications of observed major 
changes m the forest are two prerequisites to shaping the future landscape as we would 
like to see tt. Our chances of increasing the successful participation of minorities in 
higher education will improve it we first examine l^f' ^^ye^aW population trend of minor- 
ities in our society and the pattern of their past participation in higher education. This 
report provides such an overview. 

The basic observation one can draw from this and companion reports is that the 
current levels of education and income achieved by most racial and ethn»c minorities 
continue to fall below those of Whites This imbalance in economic and educational 
attainment, plus, in other states, the rapid growth in the population of racial and ethnic 
minority groups, has important implications for education and government policy 
makers in each state. This report intends to help focus the discussion on these implica- 
tions and to encourage appropriate responses. 

The Institute of Social and Economic Research is grateful to the organizations and 
individuals who have worked with us on this important project. The College Board 
cosponsored the study and provided assistance and advice at several stages. The Univer- 
sity of Alaska provided additional financial support A regional advisory committee, 
whose members are listed on the following page, provided valuable assistance in prepar- 
ing these reports and helped develop a strategy for disseminating the results of the 
study. 
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Introduction 



This report examines the educational status of ethnic and racial minorities in 
Alaska and draws attention to the ways in which demographic changes in Alaska may 
affect these groups This report is one of a series of studies on the changing demography 
of western and northern states and the implications for educational planning. This study 
has been prepared for the annual nreeting of the Native American Science Education 
Association, February 1988, m Anchorage, Alaska. 

Previous reports in this series have focused on a policy issue of greet importance in 
the southwestern states. Demographic chanyes in many of these states are making 
minority students an increasingly larger prcoortion of the school-age population. Yet 
these groups com lue to have substantially lower levels of educational attainment than 
the general population. 

Alaska faces, however, a quite difrerent pattern of demographic change and a 
correspondingly different policy issue. The major minority group in the state-Alaska 
Natives-has been growing in absolute size but not as a proportion of the general state 
population. At the same time, the drop in world oil prices has made the state less able to 
support financially the expensive delivery system developed during the 1970s to provide 
access to higher education in the small and remote villages where the majority of Alaska 
Natives continue to live. 

These changed demographic and econcmic conditions make it crucial to recon- 
sider the issue of how to achieve equity in higher edjcation for the Native population. 
Critical questions include. 

• Will It be possible to mamtam rural delivery systems which rely on a high 
level of personal contact between instructors and students in remote villages? 
Would ^ther types of delivery systems be equally or more effective^ 

• Are the growing numbe» of Alaska Native high school graduates hoping to 
attend college? Are they academically prepared to succeed, particularly in 
science and math studies? Should they attend college? 
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• What types of programs and services-tutoring, counseling, regional dormitoiy 
arrangements, summer entry program^-tncrease college attendance and com- 
pletion rates among Alaska Natives? 

• How have the characteristics of the Alaska Native population changed over 
the las. twenty years and has the greater sophistication of this population 
made it important to shift the kinds of supportive services provided to them? 

• What sources of financial aid are available to Alaska Natives seeking higher 
education and i ow have budget changes at both the state and federal levels 
affected ihe availability of financial aid? 

This report provides statistical information which nrsy be useful in highlighting 
these issues. Tne critical policy questions raised above go well beyond the scope of this 
report and require serious additional study and discussion. 



Sources of Information 

The information in this report comes primarily from the 1980 census of the pop- 
ulation and statistics on higher education collected by the Office of Civil Rights and the 
Nr.ional Center for Educational Statistics. Projections of Alaska's population deuve 
from a computer model of the Alaska economy and population developed by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Economic Research through its Man-in-the-Arctic program. 

This report follows the organization and tabular presentations of the series of 
reports, Minorities in Higher Education- The Changing Southwe st, prepared by Geoffrey 
Dalman, Jr. and Norman S. Kaufman for the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education. 

This report concentrates on the Alaska Native population, as opposed to other 
ethnic minorities in Alaska, because Alaska Natives are the largest minority group m the 
state, the original inhabitants of Alaska, and those experiencing the greatest economic 
and social difficulties. 
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Summary 



Both the total population of Alaska and the Alaska Native population increased 
significantly (137 percent and 73 percent, respectively) between 1960 and 1985. 
However, the Alaska Native population growth was not propo'-^'onal to the 
growth of the non-Native population and, as a result, Alaska Natives constitute a 
declining proportion of the general population. Thus, whereas in 1960, Alaska 
Natives comorised 19 percent of the population, by 1985 they comprised 14 per- 
cent of ihe population. 

Under scenarios of high, medium, and low economic growth in Alaska, increases 
n the non Native population will be more moderate than those experienced 
during the 1980s. Alaska Native population growth will increase, reflecting the age 
composition of t^^*^ population, but this increase will not be dramatic. By the year 
2010, Alaska Natives are expected to constitute between 17 percent and 21 
percent of the total state population. 

In 1980, the Alaska Native population was somewhat more c ncentrated in the 
school-age group. Among 5-9 year olds, for example, Alaska Natives comprised 
almost 20 percent of the population The Alaska Native population was somewhat 
less concentrated in the college-age group (20-29 year olds), where Natives com- 
prised \es^ than 13 percent of the population. Thus, the pool of college-age 
students in the 1990s will be approximately 50 percent larger than it was in 1980. 

By the year 2000, using middle case projections of economic growth in A'aska, 
the Alaska Native population is expected to comprise about 27 percent of the 
total school-age population and about lo percent of the college-age population. 

Dramatic increases in rates oi high school completion had occurred among the 
Native population aged 35 and below at the t ime of the 1980 census. 

Among 14-15 year olds, the proportion of Alaska Native students enrolled m 
school-97 percent->is virtually identical to the proportion of White students 
enrolled in school. Among 16-17 year olds, the proportion of White students in 
school (89 percent) exceeds the proportion of Alai.Ka Native students in school 
(84 percent), hut the difference is not large. 

Nationally, socioeconomic status and levels of educational attainment are closely 
linked. Among Alaska Native families, income levels are far below those of White 
families. In 1980, ala.cst half of Alaska Native families earned less than $15,000 
per year compared to 20 percent of White families. 

Alaska Natives are underrepresented in enrollment m higher education. While 
Alaska Natives in 1980 comprised 16 percent of the population, they accounted 
for less than 6 percent of the enrollment at two-year institutions and less than 8 
percent of the enrollment at four-ypar institutions. 

Alaska Native females are far more likely to enroll m both two-year and four-year 
programs of higher education than Native males, and this disparity is steadily in- 
creasing. In 1984, about double the nu'nber of Native females compared to males 
were enrolled in both two year and four-y^ar college programs. 
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Exhibit 1 

Alaska Population Growth, 1960-1985, 
and Four Projections, 1990-2010 



This exhibr shows the growth in Alaska's population from I960 to 1985.* It also pre- 
sents three different projections for total population from 1990-2010. Each projection 
includes different assumptions about levels of state resource development, levels of state 
petrole'jm revenues, state fiscal policies, and rates of national economic growth (Gold- 
smith, 1987). The lowest line on the graph represents the Nat«ve population and its 
projected growth from 1990 to 2010. 

In these proiections, oil prices are expressed tn 1986 dollars. The "low case" assumes: 
world oil prices per barrel in the year :?000 to be $12.24, use of Permanent Fund 
earnings to help fund the state budget, the reimposition of a state personal income tax, 
and the elimination of the Permanent Fund dividend. The "middle case" assumes oil 
prices of $17.38 in the year 2000, higher state spending levels, and continuation of 
current policies toward the Permanent Fund and the personal income tax. The "high 
case" assumes oil prices of $19 30 m the year 2000, growth in the petroleum and 
mining industries, and commensurately higher levels of stste funding. While it is not 
possible to know which if any of these scenarios will be correct, Alaska's population 
growth will most i kely he within this range. 

• Alaska experienced substantial population growth from 1970-1985 as the 
resuL of th construction of the trans-Alaska pipeline, the expansion of the 
petroleum industry, rising oil prices, and increased government spending and 
employment. 

• The total population of Alaska more than doubled between 1960 and 1985. 
During the same period, the Native population also increased (by 73 per- 
cent) but at a '->lower rate than the non-Native population. Thus, Alaska 
Natives declined as a proportion of the general population during this 
period, falling from 19 percent to 14 percent. 

• In the long run, the total Alaska population ib expected to continue to grow 
withm the range of the low and high case scenarios The low and middle 
case scenario^ anticipate a small population decline in the 1990s followed 
by population growth. The high case scenario anticipates steady growth in 
population, albeit at a rate much more moderate than that experienced in 
the early 1980s 

• The Alaska Na\ive population is expected to contin'je increasing from 1986 
to 2010. The Native population, estimated at 75,507 in 1986, it is expected 
to reach about 126,350 in 2010 

• Under the low case scenario, the Native population is projected to increase 
to 21 percent of the population by the year 2010 Under the middle and 
high case scenarios, the Native population will increase to 19 and 17 percent 
of the population, respectively. Thus, the Alaska Native population is 
projected to moderately increase its proportion of the total Alaska popula- 
tion but not at the dramatic rate of minorities in southwestern states. 



•Difficulties in the conduct of the decennial census in Alaska, combined with unknowns as to how 
census respondents declare (or self-enumerate) ther ethnicity, have resulted in an estimated under- 
counting of the Alaska Native population, perhaps by as many as several thousand. Nonetheless, the 
U S. census remains the most comprehensive and systematic .oortr&yal of the characteristics of the 
Alaska Native population 
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Exhibit 1 

Alaska Population Growth, 1360-1985 
a..d Four Projections, 1990-2010 




Exhibit 2 

Population by Race and Ethnic Group, 1980 
— Alaska — 



Fxhibit 2 shows the proportions of minority groups m Alaska as of the 1 980 census. 

• Alaska's largest minority group consists of Alaska Nativcb-a political des* j- 
nation whicn groups together the Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian populations 
(including, for the purpose of this report, American Indians from other 
states). In 1980, Alaska Natives comprised 16 percent of the total Alaska 
population. As previously discussed. Natives had declined to 14 percent of 
the total Alaska population by 1985. 

• Alaska's second largest minority group is the Black population. Blacks con- 
stituted 3 percent of Alaska's total population in 1980. Asian and Pacific 
Islanders comprised 2 percent of the population, and other minority groups 
combined made up an additional 2 percent of the population. 

• Alaska has the highest proportion of Native Americans in the nation (Coun- 
ty and City Data Book, 1983) and ranks sixth in terms of the absolute 
size of the Native population among all Native American groups (Statistical 
Abst'o:ts of U.S., 1986). 
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Exhibit 2 

t puiation by Race and Ethnic Group, 1980 
— Alaska — 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cti)sus, 1980. 
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Exhibit 3 

School and College-Age Population by Race and Age 
1980 (Actual; and 2000 ^Projected) 
- Alaska - 

Exhibit 3 presents the distribution of the school age population by ethnic group for 
1980 and projects the distribution for the next tv.'o decades. We used the "middle case" 
scenario for these projections. Our independent analysis of the low and high cases did 
not substantially change the results. Since the proportion of Black and other minority 
groups in the total population is small, we present results only for the Alaska Native 
population. 

• The Native population is somewhat more concentrated in the younger age 
groMps. In 1980, the Native population constituted about 16 percent of the 
total Alaska population. Among 0-4 year olds and 5-9 year olds, the Native 
population constituted almost 19 percent and 20 percent of the population, 
respectively. 

• Among ^he college-age population, however, Alaska Natives comprise a 
much smaller proportion of the age group. Among 20 24 year olds. Natives 
comprised only 1 3 percent of the population in 1980, and of the 25-29 year 
olds, they constit<jted just 12 percent of the population. This declining 
proportion is due mainly to the high migration of young non-Native adults 
to Alask:. however, the age structure of the Native population and the high 
mortaluy of young Native adults due to accidents, suicide, and other forms 
of violent death also contr bute to lower population share. 

• By the year 2000, under middle case assumptions, the Native population is 
rxpp 'd to comprise about 27 percent of the three youngest age groups 
and ut 15 percent of t*'e college-age popjiation. In short, the Native 
population will increase as a proportion of the school-age and college-age 
populations, but it vyill not constitute an overall majority of school-age 
children as is expected for other minority groups in certain southwestern 
states 
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Exhibit 3 

School and College-Age Population by Race and Age 
1980 (ActuaM and 2000 (Projected)* 
- Alaska - 



Age Gfdup 



25 29 



15-19 



1014 



59 



04 




11980 
12000 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Each bar is 100% of age group 



Sources U S Bureau of the Census, 1980 Goldsmith, 198*/ 

•This project on a<>surne*i a m ddle case econom c growth scenar.o (Goldsmith, 1987) 
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Exhibit 4 

Educational Attainment by Race and Ethnic Group 
of h'ersons Aged 25 and Ov^r, 1980 
— Alaska — 



Exhibit 4 bhows the proportions aged 25 and over of various groups that have com- 
pleted different amounts of education. This table shows dramatT differences in educa- 
tional attainment of the White and Asian groups in Alaska compared to the Alaska 
Native group. 

In reviewing these data, it is essential to keep in mind that this table is based on the edu- 
cational attainments of people who wpie 25 years of age and older at the time of the 
1980 census. The table does not reflect the major policy changes in Alaska Native edu- 
cation in the 1970s thi t have led to substantial gams in educational attainment among 
the younger generation of Alaska Natives. 

The first major policy change was providing access to high school for Native students 
livmg in small, remote villages through a state boarding school system in the early 
1970s. Prior to that period, village Native students could only attend boarding schools 
sponsored by the Bureau y. Indian Affairs, and many applicants were turned away due 
to lack of space. The second major policy change was the establishment of local high 
schools m Alaska villages as a result of the Tobeluk v. /layno/o^s settlement agreement. 
As a result of this policy, Native children now attend high school at home. Neither of 
these major p;«licy shifts is reflected in 1980 census data concerning tLc population aged 
25 and over. 

Analyses of high school graduation rates by age show that a major break in the propor- 
tion of the Nat've population who are high school graduates occurred among Natives 
who were about age 35 in the 1980 census. Native males aged 25 to 35 evidence high 
school graduation rates ranging from 70 to 81 percent. Native males aged 36 to 50 evi- 
dence high school graduation rates ranging from 24 to 57 percent. A similar pattern 
occurs among Native females with a dramatic increase in high school graduation rates 
occurring among the population 33 years of age and below. 

To maintain comparability with other reports in this series, however, we provide the in- 
formation in Exhibit 4. 

• In 1980, less than 4 percent of the Native population aged 25 and over had 
completed four or more years of college compared to 24 percent of the 
non-Native population. 

• In 1980, less than 46 percent of the Native population aged 25 and over had 
completed high school compared to 88 percent of the non-Native popula- 
tion. 

• In 1980, Asian rates of high school and college graduation were comparable 
to those of the White population. The Black population in Alaska has rates 
of educational attainment considerably above those of the Native popula- 
tion but lower than those of the White and Asian populations. 
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Exhibit 4 

Educational Attainmant by Raoa and Ethnic Group 
of Pmnom Agad 25 and Ovar, 1980 
-Alarica- 




aourc«: U.B Burssu of th« C«nsua, 1960. 




Exhibit 5 

Persistence in High School by Age and Race, 1980 
- Alaska - 



Exhibit 5 shows the percentage of the Alaska Native, White, and total populations aged 
14-15 and 16-17 who were enrolled in school in 1980. This data provides the most 
reasonable estimation of ethnic differences in high school drop out rates available. 

Dropout rates are very difficult to assess due to the lack of a consistent definition of 
"dropout" and many measurement difficulties (Finn, 1987). The most common mea- 
sure of "drop-out" IS the proportion of ninth graders at one point in time who graduate 
four years later This indicator is an especially poor measure for a state like Alaska with 
volatile patterns of in migration and out-migration Local school systems in Alaska and 
elsewhere have particularized definitions of "drop-out," but these are non-comparable 
In addition, local school systems often have no accurate measures of students who trans 
fer out of the local school system to another system as opposed to leaving school en- 
tirely. 

Within Alaska, dropout rates of Native students appear to differ strikingly between ur- 
ban and rural areas With the establishment of village high schools, principals report 
dropout rates of only about 12 percent among rural students, while drop-out rates of 
50 percent or more among Native students are routinely reported in urban areas of 
Alaska (Kleinfeld, McDiartnid, and Hagstrom, 1985). Again, these statistics must be in- 
terpreted cautiously It is difficul to determine whether Native students who leave ur- 
ban school systems have dropped out of school or transferred to a village high school or 
some other program. 



Among 14 15 year olds, th*? propoitton of White and Native students en- 
rolled in school IS viftually identical-97 percent 

Among 16 17 year olds, 89 percent of Whit? students are enrolled in school 
compared to 84 percent of Native students. While Native students' persist- 
ence in school IS not equivalent to White students' persistence at this age 
level, the difference i^ not large Further study of this issue needs to take in 
to account possible large disparities in school persistence between urban and 
rural White and Native populations. 
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Exhibit 5 

Persistence in High School by Age and Race, 1980 
—Alaska— 



Alaska Natives White Total 



Age Group 


American 
Indian 


Eskimo 


Aleut 


Total 




14-15 


97 


97 


97 


97 


97 


97 


16-17 


83 


84 


83 


84 


89 


87 



Source: US Bureau of the Census, 1980. 
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Exhibit 6 

Percentage of 1980 U.S. High School Seniors 
Subsequently Enrolled in College 



No accurate data are available concerning the actual college enrollment rates of Alaska 
seniors from various ethnic groups. 

The most relevant source of information is a survey of Alaska seniors' postsecondary 
education plans (Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education, 1983-84), but this 
survey is marred by having only a 50 percent response rate. According to this survey, 59 
percent of Alaska seniors report plans to continue with some form of postsecondary 
education, with 52 percent planning to attend a two-year or four-year college. Among 
Native students, 43 percent report plans to continue some form of postsecondary 
education with only 34 percent planning to at^'^nd a two year or four-year college. 
The 'ata show marked differences between Native seniors and non-Native seniors in 
AlasKd. Nonetheless, the low survey response rate must be kept in mind. In addition, 
many Native seniors choose tc remain hon.^ a year before attending college— a pattern 
which the survey questions did not mea* ure. 

In the absence of Alaska-specific information, we present the results of a national sur- 
vey concerning the percentage of 1980 high school graduates of different racial and 
ethnic groups who enrolled in college during the next several years. This table and the 
following discussion are drawn from Minorities in Higher Education (Dolman and 
Kaufman, 1985). 

• The five bars on the left side of the exhibit show the attendance at two-year 
and four-year colleges of White, Hispanic, Black, American Indian, and 
Asian students. Rates of college attendance are lowest for American Indian 
students. Students of Asian ancestry show the highest rates of college at- 
tendance. 

• As IS well known, college attendance is a function of the . ^cioeconomic 
status (SES) of students' families SES is measured by a composite of fam.ly 
income, parents' educational level, and other household characteristics. High 
socioeconomic status students attend college-especially four-year collegas— 
in much greater proportions than students of medium and low socioecon- 
omic status. 
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Exhibit 6 

Percentage of 1980 U.S. High School Seniors 
Subsequently Enrolled in College 




*Soc>oeconomic status is measured by a campasite af parentol educotion fomily income, fathers oc- 
cupofan and household charactenstics 

Source: Taken from Dalman and Kaufman, 1985; National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1984. 
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Exhibit 7 

Alaska Family Income by Race and Ethnic Group, 1980 



Exhibit 7 shows the proportion of the Alaska population with family incomes of 
less than $15,000 per year, $15,000 $34,999 per year, $35,000 $49,999 per year; and 
$50,000 per year or more at the time of the 1980 census. 
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Almost half of Native families~48 percent-earned less than $15,000 per 
year compared to 20 percent of White families. 

Family incomes of Whites were highest in Alaska with the Asian population 
ranking second in income, the Black population ranking third, and the 
Native population ranking last. 

Given the strong relationship between ^educational attainment and socio- 
economic status (Exhibit 6), the low income of the Native population is one 
factor impeding educational success. 
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Exhibit 7 

Alaska Family Income by Race and Ethnic Group, 1980 



Annual Income 
■ Less than $15,000 
□ $15,000 - $34,999 




White Black Asian Native 



Race/Ethnic Group 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980, 
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Exhibits BA SE 
Postsecondary Enrollment 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 



Figures 8A-8E show the proportion of each Alaska racial and ethnic group enrolled in 
postsecondary education compared with that group's representation in the college-age 
population (aged 20-29) in 19C0. The foreground bars represent proportional enroll- 
ment in two-year and four-year institutions. The background field represents that 
group's proportion in the population. Information on enrollment m graduate school 
education and first professional education is unavailable. 

• Alaska Natives are substantially underrepresentated in enrollment in both 
two-year and four-year institutions. While Alaska Natives in 1980 comprised 
16 percent of the population, they accounted for less than 6 percent of en- 
rollment at two-year institutions and less than 8 percent of enrollment at 
four-year institutions. 

• Whites are represented in enrollments in both two-year and four-yea»' insti- 
tutions in proportions greater than their proportions m the population. 
Every other Alaska ethnic and racial group-Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics- 
are enrolled in proportions less than their proportions m the population. 

• Among Alaska Natives, females are enrolled in both two-year and four-year 
institutions m much greater proportions than males. Among Alaska Native 
females in 1980, 1700 were enrolled in four-year programs compared to 
1036 Native males. In two-year programs, 1756 Native females were en- 
rolled compared to 882 males. 

• The disparity in higher education enrollments between Native males and 
females increased m 1982 and increased again in 1984 (data not shown). In 
1984, 2756 Native females were enrolled in four-year programs compared to 
1408 Native males, and 2059 Native females were enrolled in two-year 
programs compared to 1021 Native males. In short, about double the 
numbers of Native females were enrolled in both two-year and four-year 
programs. 
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Exhibit 8A 
White Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 




Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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Exhibit 8B 
Hispanic Postsecondary Enrollments 
Ccrnpared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 
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Exhibit 8C 
Black Postsecondary Enrollments 
ComparRd with Representation in the Population, 1980 
- Alaska - 




Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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Exhibit 8D 
Native Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
- Alaska - 




Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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Exhibit 8E 
Asian Postsecondary Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
- Alaska - 
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Exhibits 9A-9E 
Degrees Earned 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
- Alaska - 



Figures 9A-9E show the proportions of degrees at the associate, bachelor's, master's, 
and doctorate levels earned by various racial ar.d ethnic groups in 1980-81. The bars in 
the foreground represent each group's proportion of degrees earned. The background 
field shows each group's proportion in the college-age population (aged 20-29). Thus, 
readers can see the extent to which each group has received degrees in proportion to its 
representation in the college-age population. 

In interpreting these statistics, it is important keep in mind the limitations of these 
data. Many Alaska residents go to institutions in other states for their university educa- 
tion. Some Alaska institutions do not report these data consistently to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education or lack information on the ethnicity of their graduates. Nonetheless, 
the general picture of the proportion of degrees earned by mennbers of various groups is 
reasonably accurate. 

• The proportion of degrees earned by White students exceeds their proportion 
m the population. While less than 80 percent of the 20-29-year-old popula- 
tion IS White, Whites earned almost 89 percent of the bachelor's degrees and 
almost 90 percent of the master's degrees. 

• Blacks, Hispanics, and Asians ea^^ned a smaller share of the associate, bache- 
lor's, master's, and doctoral degrees than their proportions in the population. 
The numbers are so small, however, that this data is difficult to interpret. 

• Alaska Natives earned almost the same proportion of associate degrees as 
their proportion in the population, but they are substantially under-repre- 
sented at higher degree levels. 
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Exhibit 9A 
Alaskan Degrees Earned by Whites 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 




Source: U S. Department of tducation, Office of Civil Rights. 
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Exhibit 9B 
Al'jskan Degrees Earned by Hispanics 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights 
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Exhibit 9C 
Alaskan Degrees Earned by Blacks 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civii Rights. 




Exhibit 9D 

Alaskan Degrees Earned by American Indians and Alaskan Natives 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights. 
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Exhibit 9E 
Alaskan Degrees Earned by Asians 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— Alaska — 
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Exhibit 10 

Earned Degrees by Race and Ethnic Group, 1984 85 
— Alaska — 



This table shows the number of degrePo awarded to various racial and ethnic groups in 
Alaska m 1984-85. Due to mstitutional inconsistencies m reporting from year to year 
we cannot report changes over time. ' 

• Alo.Ka Native students received only 57 associate degrees, 35 bachelor's 
degrees, and 3 master's degrees from Alaska universities in 1984-85 While 
Alaska Natives comprise approximately 13 percent of the college age popula- 
tion, they received only 7 percent of associate degrees, 4 percent of bache- 
lor's degrees, and less than 2 percent of master's degrees awarded m the nate 
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Exhibit 10 

Earned Degrees by Race and Ethnic Group, 1984-85 
- Alaska - 



Degrees Awarded 
1984-85 

State Totals 



Associate 3^3 

Bachelor's 320 

Master's 280 

Doctorate 3 

White Students 

Associate 592 

Bachelor's 55O 

Master's 215 

Doctorate 5 

Hispanic Students 

Associate ^ ^ 

Bachelor's 3 

Master's 5 

Doctorate 1 

Black Students 

Associate 23 

Bach 'or's 20 

Master's g 

Doctordte 0 

Alaska Native/American Indian 

Associate 57 

Bachelor's 35 

Master's 3 

Doctorate 0 

Asian Students 

Associate 12 

Bachelor's ^5 

Master's g 

Doctorate 1 



Source: U.S. Department of Education Office of Civi! Rights 
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